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journalists, and one Press agency man, who had also come aboard to
question him for a long time in his cabin. He was out for publicity, but
did not like some of the questions I put to him in all innocence. I was
anxious to get some written narrative from him which I could put over
the wires, thus safeguarding myself from scientific errors, and telling the
story in his own words.
He said he had nothing in writing.
"But surely," I said, "you have kept a diary ?"
He said that all the notes he had made were in the hands of a man
named Whitney, who would arrive back from the Arctic some months
later.
That seemed to me strange. Having claimed the discovery of the
North Pole it seemed to me that this man must have some documents to
back up his claim.
"Won't people want to read your diary?" I asked.  "Haven't you
anything at all in writing?"
He said he had nothing in writing.
I pressed him again for his astronomical observations. Suddenly he
became very angry and said: "Don't you believe me? Do you doubt my
story? Haven't other explorers come back and given .their word which
has been believed? Why do you disbelieve me?"
Those may not have been his exact words but that was the gist of his
defence, shouted out with violence.
I had not disbelieved him. I was prepared to accept anything hie told
me, and had made copious notes in all good faith of what he told us all.
But this man protests too much, I thought. Why this anger with an
innocent? A doubt crept into my mind. "I believe this fellow is lying,"
I thought. "I believe he's a charlatan."
This scepticism about Cook's integrity deepened in my mind when we
were nearing Copenhagen. All Denmark seemed to be coming to meet
our ship, in steamboats and launches and skiffs and rowing boats.
The Crown Prince of Denmark was coming to greet the man who
said he had reached the North Pole. Pennants fluttered, sirens shrieked,
whistles shrilled over the dancing waters. It was a welcome for a hero
by a nation of seamen. But here was no hero. Cook cowered in his
cabin.
He was brought out almost forcibly by that Danish giant, Norman
Hansen. Cook was green. He looked like a criminal who has lost his
nerve and knows that discovery is inevitable.
The little devil doubt was growing big in my brain.
When I got ashore in Copenhagen I saw a battalion of journalists
from all parts of Europe awaiting Dr. Cook. Among them was W. T.
Stead, veteran editor and journalist. There also was my young friend